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ABSTRACT 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) surveyed the 
12 sites that participated in the Compact Project to develop and 
implement programs of business-education collaboration. NAB studied 
start-up activities, key players, conditions for collaboration, 
accomplishments, challenges, and future plans. Program outcomes 
indicated that building succersful coalitions was dependent on 
context, the elements of which are as follows: historical 
relationships, communication and understanding, solid leadership, 
ongoing discussion, commitment, action, and a "whole student" focus. 
The 12 projects included the following: Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
Business Education Compact; Cincinnati (Ohio) Youth Collaborative; 
Detroit (Michigan) compact; Invest Indianapolis (Indiana); Louisville 
(Kentucky) Education and Employment Partnership; Memphis (Tennessee) 
Youth Initiative; Greater Miami (Florida) Partnership; Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) Promise; Providence (Rhode Island) Compact; Rochester 
(New York) Jobs, Inc.; San Diego (California) Compact; and Seattle 
(Washington) Youth Investment. A description and goals, 
accomplishments, and challenges were documented for each site. NAB 
found a diversity of responses — from single school job programs to 
projects that delivered comprehensive services from preschool 
throughout the high school years. In a few of the cities, the Compact 
Project completed the funding cycle. In some, it survived as part of 
other community initiatives or as a new program tnat was an extension 
of the original. (Information on project contacts is appended.) 
(YLB) 
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Preface 



With ihis report. NAB concludes a highly inrormalive projcxi un the 
involvement of business in educational change. While business people and 
educators can point to thousands of partnci>ihips, jusl a few years ago, when 
we began this project, very few of those partnerships were directed at 
widespread improvements in educational achievement, and almost none 
focua»d on dismct-widc or statewide improvement. 

Building on the cJifxrriences of the Boston Compact, the NAB Compact 
Project was intended to be difterent, and we and our partners in 1 2 cities 
learned much. In si) doing, the puiject set the course for the National Alliance 
of Business for the IWO's, 

We learned that our students will perfomi better only if we totally a'vamp 
our schools. Further, we learned that for business to bec^ome involved in 
fostering these changes, it must behave diffenmtly. Simply writing a check 
will not help the vast majority of students— nor will limited "feel gixxi" 
projects. And we learned that the promise of jobs to graduates will no! affei t 
the attitudes and behaviors of those already pmne to drop out. Educating our 
chiidnrn effectively acquires far deeper changes that strike at the heart of how 
and what wc leach our children. Business must make long-lemi conmiit- 
ments. invest time m building trust, be prepared to engage in the politics of 
education, and most importantly, build broad-based coalitions for change. 

The Compact Project has direclly resulted m N AB\ commitment to help 
business people and educators discover how business can be most instrunien- 
tal in effecting fundamental change. We have established NAB\ Center for 
Kxcellence in Fxiucation expressly tor thai purpose*. 
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High on the Center's prioriiics is to identify ways that successful corporate 
restructuring experiences can be translated to the education envimnment. In 
particular, we will 60 a^search imd work in selected sites to understand how 
business management, organizational and staff development experiences can 
help educators. We will work in states and communities to help build the 
kinds of coalitions the Compact Project pointed cHJt wea* needed. And, we 
will a^ommend federal, state and kval policies and practice^* we believe w ill 
create the environment for risk^aking and change that is necess;iry. 

NAB greatly appaciales the efforts of the 1 2 sites that participated with us in 
the Compact Pnyect. They have pointed out the difficulties and tremendous 
energy needed to foster systemic change, but they have moved all of us a 
step closer to understanding what neec's to be done and how wc should go 
about it. 




William H. Kolberg 
President 
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Introduction 



In June of 1986, the National AlHancc of Business (NAB) jiiincd wiih 
employers and educators in seven selected cities annind the couniry to 
launch the Compact Paiject — a nationwide attempt lo fosier lixral solutions 
10 the poor academic pcrftmnance and ji>b prospects of youth at risk of 
dropping out of schawl. 

Inspired by the piona;ring efforts of the Boston Compact, NAB sought to 
develop and implement programs of business/educatiiMi coUaboratiiHi. Tlic 
four-year effort was funtkd by the II.S, Department of Health and Human 
Services, the l),S. Department of l^btir. and the MacArthur and Reader's 
Digest foundations. 

The seven cities initially chosen by NAB lo participate in ihe project were 
Albuquerque, Cincinnati. Indianapohs. U>uisville, Memphis. San Diego, and 
Seattle. During the projecfs second year, ihe Ailiance selecied five addi- 
tional sites - IViroil, Miami/Dade County, Pillsburgh, Providence, and 
Rixrhester. 

NAB provided small planning grants, training, and technical assistance to 
participating communities. liach was encouraged to shape its own strategies 
and programs based on liKal conditions. Thus, each effort has yiekied a 
different focus and outcome. 

With the Compact Project now eoncluded, NAB has surveyed the 12 sites to 
learn about start-up activities, key players, conditions for eoilaboration, 
accomplishments, challenges, and future plans. NAB found a diversity of 
responses - from single schiH)! job programs to projects thai deliver 
ci)mpa*hensive services from pre!»cluHil throughout the high scfuxil years. In 
a few of the cities, the (^nnpacl Project completed with the funding cycle. In 
some, it has survived as part of other community initiatives or as a new 
progmm that is an extension of the original. In others, successful programs 
are being enhanced as a result of the partners' increased understanding of the 
neci! for change in the education system. 

SchiH)l-husiness collaborations are on the agendas of many communities as 
they address the issues of education improvement and retbnn. lliis repim 
summarizes the experiences of the 12 Compact cities. It is hoixrd the less(ms 
learned from their efforts will help other conununities to forge successful 
business/education partnerships and thus help create an education system that 
is moa^ resptMisive lo the needs of students, educators, and business petiple. 
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Goals 



As its primary goal, each of ihi? ! 2 site> sought to develop business/educalion 
collaboratives ihai set long icrm. measurable objectives for academic 
improvement on the part of schixiis and at-risk students. In exchange, 
employeri wea* asked to pledge job opponunities. The pmject hypothesi/cnl 
that by working together to reinfoae the benefits of completing sch(X)l and 
successfully moving on to work or higher education, employers and educa- 
tors would effect fundamental change in ihe academic system, This change 
would permanently impmve the educational and employment outcomes for 
at-risk youth as well as influentx? systemic educational change. 

Other goals of the Compact Project included: 

m helping businesses meet local hiring needs; 

■ helping Compact cities develop workable pannerships; 

■ monitoring the progPL-ss of the pannerships and shanng ihc knowledge 
gained with inleresled panics throughout the nation: 

■ encouraging networking among communities that have esUiblished 
Compact programs or would like to stan them. 

■ creating a forum for developing national |x>licics on educaticni and 
employment issues affcxting youth; and 

■ institutionalizing the Compact pannerships as ongojiiji C4>mfnunit> 
operated programs. 
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OUTCON4ES 



When NAB and the Compact cities began ihc pnujcct fiHir years ago, NAB 
believed that six ccmdiiions were inipt>rt;mt to a successful partnership 
process. Sp^ifically, a community would be more likely to achieve its 
compact objectives if it: sel long temi, measurable goals; designated a 
busines,s inlermcdiary; developed a planning structure; established baseline 
data; secured financial rest)urces; and engendered among its key players a 
willingness to collabcwate. 

These conditions have sUxxJ the test of lime. The cilies that besl nief these 
criteria were most successful and are well on their way lo broad-based schixil 
reform. Those lacking these conditions have been much slower lo achieve 
results, 

Prtigrain outcomes have expanded ihe initial six conditions to include a 
variety of lessons learned. The degree of application of these findings by 
individual locations, as they attempt to create partnerships, will deiemiine 
how successful their attempts will be. 

Building successful coalitions is a delicate and complex pr(KVss, dependent 
upon the context for the collaboration, Anunig Ihe elements ot this ccmtext 
are: 

Historical relatiofiship^^ among the public* private, and educational 
secton are primary indicators of how easily partnerships will be 
establt5»hed. In cities where interaction was limited, the project provided an 
initial fomm for discussion. Where relationships were open and comfiiriable. 
i.e., trust was in place and stereotypes were brnken down, educators aiul 
employers could more readily ftvus their energies on meamngtul schix)! 
reform, 

(Communication and unden»landing among those involved are essential. 

Kmployers and educators often sfxrak different languages and have different 
operating styles. Kach must beetmie fluent in the ways of the other. In order 
for collaboration to develop, the business ctnnmunity must be "educated 
about education." while schiH)! pernMinel must understand more about 
business* and scKiciy's broader needs in concrete, measurable, and definable 
tenns. 

Partnerships must have solid leadership and common vision w ith leaders, 
ideally, enicrgirij: Ironi the top levels ()f all three sectors business. 
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cducmion, and povcmmenl. The three niuM define a ctininKm set of goals 
and agree on a plan of action. 



A forum tor broad and ongoing dbon^on among key pbveni miKt be 
established If communkatim b to be maintained and prioress to 
coatinue. TTic strongest forum includes ihe mayor (iyr other local elected 
officials), the school superiniendenl, and leading business people. The forum 
may also include other key players who meet regularly to f(Ku.» on the 
specifics of a Compact project. This also pnivides the link between the 
business and education communities to build future initiatives. 

Collaboration is a dynamic prxKess that shifts over time as new ideas aa* 
Uied and ivlationships develop. As this pnvcss for husiness/cducai.on 
collaboration iKcurs: 

Politics and turf i.<^es mu?it be downplayed among the three sectors and 
mutual tru5it built Collabtiration involves a willingness among diverse 
parties to work together towaixJ a common goal or set of goals. Building trust 
among these diverse parlies minimizes the fivus on a smgle interesi and the 
pc»lilies of achieving only one organization's goals. 

Soiutioas must be tailored to local situations. While models are helpful 
the diverse experiences of the 1 2 Compact cities show thai there is no one 
appnwch to the problems of education or to the way employ.^rs and educa- 
tors can work logethit. Models an? only resources. F:ach hvaiion must flntl 
an agenda that mirrors the spivitlc needs of the tinnmunity. 

There must be a commitment to share power among ail concerned 
parties;. Al the heart of eduealional change is the recognition thai business, 
govcmmcni. and edueation are interdependent institutions. I-lach must Inive 
equal fixHing m the partnership and a stake in the outcomes. This requires 
ver>' real power sharing ;tnd ncuork building through the forum lh;il built 
the collaborative effort. 

( ommitment must be followed with actiim. Businesses must commit 
{vrsonnel and resources lo si h(H>ls. and silKK)ls must he open lo active 
invc^lvcmenl from business, Onee partnerships are fonned and common goals 
csiahhshed. pamcipanls must put programs in place and make them vvork. 
Some of the work can only be done by the leadership, i e., making plione 
calls to bnng other organizations into ihe collaboration, assuring organiza- 
tional commitmeni It) the project, fund raising, assigning specific staff and 
line responsibilities for iinpiementation. and actually ensuring thai necessary 
p;micipation by staff iKvurs. Successful (\)rnpact cines operated with this 
"hands-on*' approach. 
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TTie Compact Projecl cities have <kmon?anilcd ihc complexity of planning 
and implementing educational change, shedding liglu on some factors 
specifically associatcxl with improving education in America. Thus: 

The pffimise ctf Jcrite is mi enough. Wh'le those who remained in schix>l 
wea^ far more likely to gel jobs after their gradualiiMi, the promise of jobs 
alone did hnic to entice those aln^iKly tempted to drop out to graduate 
instead. Those students already turned off by schcwls thai did not addnrss 
their needs, either iheir different learning siyles or social or health problems, 
still dropped out as before, 

A '"Hhole studenf ' focU9i works best Students at risk in school face 
multiple risks asstK'iaied with their lives that influence more than their 
educational perl\>nnance. Attempts to improve c*ducational performance 
musi gamer the expertise and resources of the public and private scMors. 
Neither business, educational institutions, nor the govemmeni can S4)lve the 
pn>blem alone. They must work together lo develop solutions that address 
the multiple factors in a student^ life that have put that student at risk. 
Recognizing this aspect of the educational problem, several Compact cities 
have begun cixirdinating serial services at the schtx>l, opening up the schix)! 
lo students and their families after hinirs. casting combined summer sch(K)l 
and work programs, developing mentoring programs, or placing specialized 
counselors in schixils to help students with many aspects of their sch(x)l 
lives. TTiese appuiaches recognize that each student has niuiiiple needs thai 
lu^e typically met by different organiziitions. 

tUluc^itional chaniee is long term, complex^ and costly. C^nnpacf cities 
learned early on that educational imprtivements cannot cvcur quickly or 
easily because problems with the system are inienwined with other sentms 
s(Kial problems. Many agree that truly effective solutions musi reach 
potentially at-risk youth from the earliest days of their education. 

Business must he an invniv&Hi advuiate if nieaiiingfu! dtuii^e is to <ii'cur. 
finding constructive ways to effect educational change. By heconiing 
infomied about and involved on schcxil boards at the kval level, by advixat- 
ing lor educational a'structuring at the slate level, and by supporting }X)lit y 
initiatives at the federal level, businesses can ficlp initiate the kind of 
posiiive. system-wide change thai is necessary. 
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The Compact Cities 



Each Compact cify commiiicd itself to fiTsl developing a successful business/ 
education partnership. Having accomplished that, the sites hoped to create 
and implement fMvgrams designed to effect inv? itutional change. In some 
cities, creating the partnership was the Compact's major focus. In others. 
Compact activities btx-amc part of a larger agenda of pmgrams designed to 
impmve educational opportunities for at-nsk youth, 

AH of the participating cities have made sonte progress towanl their goals, 
but it has ivcuned more slowly than anticipated originally. The projeci's 
start-tcvfinish timeframe of thrce to four years has proven optimistic. Instead, 
this was a period of intixxjuction and strategy development, with the Com- 
pact Project serving as a catalyst for change. 

Cities with working collaborative relationships have used the lime u) 
implement progra^ns and Icam about the nature and scope of their problems, 
Otheni faced bureaucratic barriers, resistance lochiinge. and lack of commu- 
nication and understanding about the ncvds of various sectors, llieir eflorts 
to fomi successful partiwrships have been problemaiic. 

While the original goals of the project were not accomplished in all cities, 
they all acknowledge ihat the Compact Projcn:! had some effect, Improved 
communication, increased knowledge, and willingness to change has 
emerged in most of the sites. Individuals and the orgatii/ations ihey represt-nf 
have typically been able to glean critical learnings from their Compact 
Project experiences and. in some cases, move on to either a new type of 
pn>gnim or lo a different fivus. 
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The Albuquerque Business Education 
Compact (ABEC; 



OesaiptioaaBdGo^ Staffed by the Albuquerque Private Industry Council 
and Economic Forum, ABEC is a business/education partnership involving 
Albuquerque Public Sc1h)oIs, the Univeniity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Technical Vocational Institute, local business, and govemnK*nt. 

TTie project Ivgan as a program for pinential dropouis. In return for improved 
attendance and academic performance, students received a five-year plan 
which Jmed to nurture self-esit^m and provide for career training. Each 
ABEC partner sci objectives designed to impn>ve the educational and 
employmcni iHJtaimes of p;uiicipating youth, Educ itors committed to 
reducing the dropout rate, increasing attendance, and improving academic 
performance. Employers pledged to pn^vide mentors, summer and pan-time 
jobs, and to give priority hiring status to al-risk participants. The university 
and technical insiiiute prop^jsed to increase admissions from the public 
schixils, Uval government pmmiscd jobs, staff support, and mcniors, ABFX' 
also committed ilsclf to developing a database, improving education and 
support systems, and ca*ating a forum for business, public agencies, and 
higher education. The forum would serve to encixirage awareness and 
discussii)n of business and education concerns, and launch cwrdination 
efforts, 

AccompiishniBf^ ABFX* has opened the lines of communication among 
Albuquerque business, education, aju^ government, while it has raised 
awareness of the city's dropout problem and other educational issues. By 
accessing existing resources (i.e.. the Economic Fonim and Join-a-SchiHil). 
ABEC has provided a forum for discussing these problems among those 
parties with a dinxt stake in improving thenr 

ABHC has worked with others to implement several additional changes. 
TJiese include placing a professional student advocate in schwls; sparking a 
maj<ir data gathering effort by Sandia Laboratories to assess educational 
outcomes; aiid developing schiH)l-based advisi)r> boards. These boards help 
principals use business strategies to implement goals and meet targets. As a 
a'sult of ABIit's efforts, the city has adopted a broader view of the problems 
faced by at risk students, h has initiated a child development program ior 
three to five year olds, anti received a grant to work with the parents of 
children under three. 

ChaHaifles: ABHC' has yei to reali/c the goals it set for reducing the dropout 
rate while improving attendance and perfonnance. fiftorts to enhance still 




further the business communicy's awareness of the educational issues and 
Associated problems need to continue. 

Additionally, businesses need to articulate their workforce demands to the 
schtx)ls mon? clearly. 

Because the Hispanic population cwstitutes the majority of the population 
growth in Albuqueixjue, the issue of improving the educational outcomes for 
this group is likely to become more important to employers in the future. 
Members of the business community mu.st be willing to make a serious 
commitment to working with the Hispanic community to adda-ss some of the 
stvial as well as educatitmal problems they face. 

The issue of leadership — fmm the business, academic, and Hispanic 
communities — must be constantly addressed if educational issues are to 
remain a high priority. Breaking down stjme of the barriers of understanding 
that still remain among these groups will be key to the eventual improvement 
in education. 

SOnmaiy: ABEC did not accomplish many of its foniial goals, but it did 
establish an effeciive conmiunications network among the various sectors, 
This has raised awareness about alucafional and employment issues. The 
city's efforts to work with potentially at-risk youth during the presch(x»l 
years represent ABECs success at convincing the community that a long 
temi. system-wide approach to educational refomi is required. Numenius 
efforts are* being made to lake a more systemic approach to changing 
education outcomes, especially through the city's efftirts to pay greater 
attention to the early childluxxi experiences of potential at-nsk youth. Key to 
the eventual success of ABFC and its a-laled programs will be maintaining 
and enhancing the momentum that has been established, working more 
closely wit', the sch<H»ls. and continuing recognition that the colIaKmili\c 
priK-ess includes listening to all panners' voices. 
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The Cincinnati Youth Collaborative (CYC) 



Oeseii|ltt(M and Goals CYC is a broad-^bascd partnership — including 
repixjscntalives from business, education, government, and communiiy 
service crganizaliwis — with an equally broad-based agenda. The CollabDra- 
live has detcnnincd to proviik services to youth beginning in preschix)! and 
to cxwtinue thi>se services through the roUegc years or the youth's transition 
!o work. Specifically, CYC hopes to adduce the dropout rate, increase 
enrollment in early childkxxl c^ducaticm programs, improve students' 
academic pertbrmantx*. increase the number of college bt)und youth, and 
promote work readiness. It seeks to ensure that all Cincinnati youth graduate 
from high scHck)! willi training, knowledge, work habits, and motivation so 
they can realize their full piitential cither in the workplace or in college. 

Ac caHfehmaMts: C YC is characterised by intense involvement from top 
business, education, and government leaders, They have worked together 
toward a common purpose, begun ctxirdinating existing youth pn>jects. and 
gamcR'd significant suppi>rt for the Collaborative's efforts, 

CYC raised $7.2 million, the majority given by business and supplemented 
by dtmations from individuals and f4)umlations. ITie funds have supported a 
variety of pmjects. including a tai'geted program for at-risk students at 
si-hiX)ls in the dis!a*ssed Taft District; piltit presi-hixii programs; and a 
College Infomiation Center, part of an initiative to build bridges to college 

The Collaborative established a scholarship program for needy students 
(Scholarships for Our Kids); an Earn and Ixixm Program to provide ennch- 
ment classes and part-time jobs (or junior high schcx)! aged children; and a 
fneitoring/lutoring program for high schix)l juniors and seniors. It also 
instituted a demonstration program among seventh and eighth graders which 
requires them and their paivnts to sign a ciniuact commiuing the youths to 
higher academic perfonnance. 

The Collaborative sponsored the Invcstnienl m lAcellcncc l*rogran\ Here 
employers provide staff and teacher training, while student ^vrtonnance is 
monitored through the use of a Jatahase. Several schtK)|s also received 
computers for student use. 

CYC planned to piiot programs and. once established, pass them on to other 
agencies. At this writing, the stale of Ohio has taken over operation of the 
successful H;in) and lx*am Program as well as the presch(X)l efforts. 

The Collabtirativc's work has Ixvn rewarded with results. Studeni attendance 
is up, as are ACT scores among participants in the Taft project. ITirce piloi 
sclux)ls now have counselors, and the ^xx)! of mentors continues to grow. 
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Schtwls have responded positively to CYC — revising curricula, developing 
a student leadership program, creating a project for parent involvement 
(Parent Power), and w^orking with the teachers' union lo form a Career in 
Training Program. 

Rhilitonges. The CollalxKative initially hoped to solve the pmblems of at-risk 
yotith by developing and implementing creative programs during a short 
period of time. These pnigrams would then lie pennanenily installed in 
established agencies. This goal, however, has been reassessed. Improved 
educational tnitcomes require axiperation among multiple groups, each with 
their own issues and ways of operating. The Cincinnati Youth Collaborative 
has made great strides toward bringing these groups together for a common 
purpose. 

Involvement still must be expanded, however. Business, government, 
community agencies, parents, teachers. schix>ls. and schcx)l boards must fully 
commit themselves to the partnership pnxr , so that initiatives and out- 
comes can be fully shared. Widening the scope of programs from one district 
(Taft)to include the entire schiwl system may enhance the partnership effort. 

Funding is also a critical issue — both for the public schcx>ls and ilic 
Collabtirative. While s*.iiie elements of the business community have made a 
long term commitment to ihc goals of CYC. it is uncertain whether others 
will have the patience to sustain the effort. 

Employers must continue to learn about the prxiblenis of education in 
Cincinnati if current programs and lasting rcfomi are to prixeed. 

Summary: Considering the comprehensive agenda il set lor itself. CYC has 
achieved a great deal in a short nmc. Numerical goals have not yet been met. 
but progress in many areas has been njade. 

The Collaborative coinmiued itself to impn)ving the lives of all Cuk innali 
children. In pursuit of that goal, it has lostered a greater understanding i^l tlie 
system-wide problems that put students at risk. It has initiated sonic e,\ceilent 
programs to address those problems, 

CYC has increased awareness about the academic :ind sivial conditions 
facing Cincinnati youth, particularly in the inner city. It has encouraged the 
cwrdination of scxial services and shown the community how vital this 
cixirdination is when dealing with the multiple problems of at-risk students. 
It has marshaletl the support of numerous gn)ups the Chamher of Com- 
merce and tht medical community, to name two - who have conmiiifed to 
working more closely with the sch(X)ls. With continued conmiiiment and 
funding, lasting improvenient> will (xvur. 
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The Detroit Compact 



DescripHOB aMl SoalS The Detroit Compact is a partnership of 1 2 groups 
txmtained within two subgroups. School Partners — the first subgroup — is 
comprise of the Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
OrganizalitMi of School Administrators and Supervisors, the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Teacher?, the Ciiy-Wide School Community aganization (rcpnrsent- 
ing parents), and the City-Wide Student Council. 

The second subgroup — communityA>usiness partners — includes employ- 
ers; state and local government; civic, community, and religious organiza- 
tions; higher education; and organized labor. The Compact's governing bixly 
is called the Main Table, with representatives drawn from top leaders 
involved in the project. Initiated by New Dcmoit, Inc. (an economic develop- 
ment agency), the Compact is adminisiered through the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Detroit Compact has committed itself to pa^paring students for work or 
higher education while guaranteeing scholarships and jobs for those who 
mer' ertain standards. Schixils must apply lo participate in the program and 
undergo a a>mpctitive selection pnxress. Compact programs are then lailorcd 
to the needs of individual sch(x>ls. The principal and faculty are required to 
uppnwe their individualized pmgram before participating. Students and ihtMi 
parents (or adull sp^)nsi)rs) must sign Compact agreeriKnls. Conimunily and 
business partners provide on-site cix>rdinators, mentors, tutors, and financial 
support while scholarship and job guarantees are made available. During its 
first year i^f opi^ation. five of the city's S5 schixMs Uxik part in the program. 
Twelve schwls participated during its second year. ThdX number is expected 
ti) incrciLse annually. 

ACMTOpl i ShmB rt S: IX-troil has attracted a wide range i^\ partners lo its 
col!abi>ralive; moa* than 80 civic. stK'iaU and professional organi/^itions had 
an effect on its development. With the Main Table as its governing body, the 
Detroit Compact has been able to work efficiently, build a consensus about 
pmgrams and g^)als, and provide a forum for discussi4)n a(x)Ut sehix^l 
improvement. Much of the wi)rk is conducted by five suhcommitlcvs 
representing all the partners. 

The Compact has established spcvific and high stanilards for its programs in 
Uk* areas of reading, speaking, listening, writing, math, attendance, punctual- 
ity, conflict resolution, basic health and hygiene, interpersonal skills, 
personal m^inagement. teamwi>rk and leadership. ITie supenntendent of 
sch(X)ls has incorporated these Compact standards into the system's Quality 
tulucation Plan. 
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The Compmrt requires signed agreements from all involved parties — a built- 
in mechanism for change that taps the resources of those responsible for the 
changes. It requires local Compact councils to be established at each 
panicipaiing school. These councils must develop a budget and a plan for 
academic improvement, and monitor the implementation of the Compact 
program. 

The Compact has created a high schoiil tutoring/mentoring program which 
may be rcplicated at elementary schtx>ls. 



; With only 12 schools and a select grmip of students participating, 
the Detroit Compact is narrowly focused. High standards for student 
achievement are laudable, but they deny participation to too many who stand 
to bcnefil. 

Relatively few schools have applied to participate in the progmm, and those 
with the pcx)rest performance risk missing out on the chance to impmve. 
Questions remuin about why more schools do not seek involvement. Some 
feel the prcxress may be tix> burdensome. However, the Compact hopes to 
provide an incentive to morv schtKils by directing its funding toward those 
that become a part of the project. 

The Compact's efforts currently focus on middle and high .sch(H>ls, Many 
K*!ieve programs must be bmadencd to include elementary and pa^schcxil 
education and eiu*lier while the timeframe for achieving rcsulls should he no 
less than H) years. 

Snnnanf^ Detroit's partnership model built relationships among the many 
gn^ups that must work together to effect sch(H?l improvcmen!. By recogniz- 
ing the critical roles played by parents, community support systems, and 
teachers, and by building commitments from those groups, IXnroil has 
significantly advanced the collaborative prwess. However, the risk that this 
approach carries is that the momentum nccess;iry lo bring along all of tlie 
sch(X)!s, all of the students, and all of the other ncxcNNui y gioups is left in 
question. 
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Invest Indianapolis 



DflSOfptiOBaal Gods Indianapolis Public Schix)ls, the \:\iy government, and 
ItKal businesses fomKHl this partnepihip wiih the expressed gi>als of helping 
at-risk students improve their performance in school and al work, and to 
enanirage more youth lo fnirsue higher education. To iheM? ends, INVEST 
developed a pilot program at one of the city 's most troubled high schools, !l 
provided job incentives to juniors and seniors who would strive to improve 
their attendance and meet other job-readir^ss criieria, 

AccauplislMMIlte- INVEST S first eftbrt has had limited success, largely 
because the provision of ji^s is the sole mini valor for students, and the 
program attracts those who aiv already performing fairly well in schix)!. The 
partnership did succcxnl in raising some community awareness about 
problems within the schiK)ls, changes that are needcnl, and ways lo promote 
the change. 

Several people initially involved in INVEST have forr^ed another organiza- 
tion — Community I^eaders Allied for Superior Schix)ls (Cl.ASS) — which 
has a life independent of the Compact Projcvt but suppims many of the same 
goals. 

The Indianapolis Private Industry Council has a'dircxlc^l its youth programs 
in pursuit of stronger ties with the sch(x)l system. The council now has staff 
in high schwls who work with selected at-risk students. 

INVEST surveyeil the city's 20 largest employers to gain infomiaiion about 
their workplace rc^iuirements. Tliis infomiation can help tl.-; Compaci 
develop activities that yield maximum bcnetlts. 

ChaUenges: INVHST's pilot program suffered because it was ttn) limited in 
scope. It operated in a single high schix>l as a simple schtH)|-t(vwork 
transition program, lacking the broader suppt^rts and incentives a-quired lo 
help at-risk students make rcal gains. Thv effort alsi) lacked support from 
edMcators and employers who often failed lo recogni/e the seriousness of (he 
pr )blems facing the schiK^^l system. Additionally, the program set unrealistic 
timeframes lor nnprovcnient. 

Future efforts must address the needs of at-risk students in a more compre- 
hensive way, and must have the support and understanding of business and 
the schiH)ls. 

SOOmafy: Despite the limited success of its pilot. INVEST Indianapolis has 
had some positive effects. Its efforts have led to the fomialion ot other city- 
wide programs, such as CLASS, and have redirecied and improved the youth 



piDgrams of the Private liidustry Council, INVEST has planicd the seeds for 
CiKifinued efforts of educaiion ivfoim. 

The Louisville Education and 
Employment Partnership 

DesCriflHnaMiGralS Cily and county govemmenis, businesses, and the 
Jefferson County Schools have joinixl to form The Louisville Fxlucation and 
Employment Partnership. With irs long history of business/govcmmeni 
collaboration, this cumfXic! decided to develop and implement a jobs 
program that would encourage students lo remain in sch<x>l and impmvc 
their academic perfonnance. In ivtum, students who graduated would axvive 
opportunities for employment or continued education, Schoi^ls were expected 
to help students improve attendance and academic performance. Employers 
werc asked to pnwide part-time and summer jobs for those siiil in schcx^l, 
and permaneni jobs for those graduating. 

The Partnership is one of many efforts tor schix^l rcftimi in Jeffcpvon County, 
The schot)! system includes the city of U)uisvil!e and the surrounding 
ctHjnty, a single schcx)! district of 93,{KK) students formed thmugh a fon ed 
merger and desegregatiiin order. The partnership is charged with serving all 
district high schixils. 

AceaqpSstinaRts: The luiuisville Wucation and Hmploymcni Partnership is 
one of the most successful Compact projects, Schixil attendance rales have 
improved, the dropout rale has fallen, standardized test scores are up, and the 
rate of suspension has been a-duced by W percent. In 1989, more than a third 
of participating seniors were provided with jobs while the rest ccmipleted 
high sch(x>l or pursued higher education, hour hundred thiny-flve businesses 
participated in the program. 

Schix)l leadership worked wilhngly with business ajul gi>vcinincnt represen- 
tatives, evidence of the area's longstanding atmiisphere of ciH>peratunv For 
example, the Supenntendent of SchtH)!s sits on the bt>ard of the C'hamlxrr ot 
Commence. Relationships such as this set the stage for a broad-based 
initiative that achieved results quickly. 

llie business community in Uunsville M.»es schtx)l niiprovements as a 
business necessity rather than a community service, Hiey established a 
public education foundation that raised $9 million to put ccmiputers in ific 
scIkxiIs tor kindergarten through 12th gnide students and lo supptirt a Big 
Brolher/Big Sister program. They supported the superintendent to move 
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toward site-based managemcni, giving individual schools the authority to 
moke their own planning and budgeting decisions. 

Indeed, the business community views dollars spent on education as an 
investment rather than an expense. The school system understands employ- 
ers* needs for accountability and measurable results. Participa <ts must mecf 
specific goals amiualiy. Le;Kier4iip councils meet quarterly to set additional 
goals, report on progress, and provide a forum for discussion. The leaders 
who envisioned The Partnership have worked hard to achieve results. 
Ownership of the collaborative is broad-based and equally held. 

In 199(). the Partnership added a mcnttning wmponem which provides over 
2Q0 business mentors to some 18(X) students. It oplol to participate in 
Cities in Schools program, which coordinates human services in the 21 high 
schixMs. The Partnci^hip's Caavr Planners ccx>rdinate the students' aca- 
demic and employment experiences to help prepan? them for their post-high 
schtxil lives. They use computerized instruction fmm the Computer Cumcu- 
lum Corporation in the schtH>!s to help students improve basic skills when 
they are deficient. The program also teaches students how to apply to 
college, and encourages them to continue their education. 

GhaOei^GS^ Teacher suppiHl and involvement have been mixed: some 
teachers welcome The Partnership Carver Planners as pn)viding ;ui impt)rtan! 
service, while others sec their role and value as hmilcd. 

The PiUinership is als4> kx>king to expand its funding txjse heyond the Pnvatc 
Industry Council, which currently covers the Compact's operating expcTJses 
with dollars fn)m the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Hiis funding 
limits Partnership serv ices to those eligible lor J TPA services. 

SUniiaiyi With a history of c(x>peraiion. the organizers of Ilie l^niisville 
Education and Hmployment Partnership wea* able to marshal suppim. 
develop an agenda. ;uid realize results relatively quickly. They have initialed 
programs that are rcalisiit\ manageable, and yef able foaffecl fhc edncaliopHl 
outcomes o! children in Jefferson County, Die leadership provided the 
vision and leadership necessarv in such refomi efforts, without engaging in 
turt wars or seeking center stage for their efforts. In part because a history of 
ciK)pcration and colIal\)ration already existed and in part because they work 
hard on maintaining cross sivtor rclalicmships. U)uisville's partners have 
begun to witness improvements in many of the measun:s established as 
indicators of success. lA)Utsvi!le\ M.'h(K)l system is already undergoing the 
type of broad-based reform that many other cities are finding is needed, 
enabling The Partnership to lap into many ofher ongoing initiatives and fix'us 
its efforts on various aspects of schix)l-to-wurk transition. 




The Memphis Youth Initiative (MYI) 

Deso^pOonaBd Goals in 1989. scveul major wrfxirations with an intcrxM in 
youth programs creaied ihe Memphis Youth Initiative. 

The Initiative established three eonimiitees. caeh with a dilTereni role in 
pmmoting education reform. 

The "Goal I Committee" sought to raise to grade level the a-ading and math 
abilities of third graden. by 1991 . The "Goal II Committee" stiyght to ivduce 
the dropout rate and inea'ase the number of high schiwl graduates. The 
"Proposals Committee" ivviewt^ proposals for events, activities, and 
community -ba.sc\l youth programs. 

AnaqpUsimBllts: MYI's committee structuu.' has pmvided a forum for 
discussing issues and pronjoting change. The Initiative has lc\l to the 
fonmtion of new conmiunity programs that can effcvt educational outcomes. 
The Paa-niing Coalition is mc example. This cx)mmunity-wide awaivness 
effort is creating a small grants pn^gram and review committee for parenting 
activities; developing legislation; providing workshops for imprt>ved reading 
skills; and training parents to prepaa- their preschixilers for academic 
success. MYI's activitic-s have led educators, sivial scnkv pnwiders. and 
other organizations to fomi a scxt)nd coalition. It seeks to improve student 
recnjiinienl efforts and cjxmlinalion of services: to establish conimunication 
between principals, guidance counsehjrs. and sen ice providers; and to 
develop strategies for inarkeling youth programs. 

The Initiative-N I>rof>osal Committee has c(Kudinafed cMcmai efforts to work 
with schiK)ls. fhereby eliminating duplication of services. 

MYI's future depends on the outcome of a propt)sai to combine city and 
county sc-hiH)ls. Whethei iir not area leaders will sec benent in pursuing the 
Compact's objectives remains to fx- seen. 

Challenges: MYl has had iruuhlc recruiting high profile leaders wiih the clout 
needed to make the pro)ect go. and has had dif ficuity mainlainiiig equal 
support fmm among the various sectors. Ifiis is partly due to the peaeplion 
that the Initiative is bai a sniall piece of a larger and highh coiilruversial 
— education relonn package. 

MYI and other .Menipliis youth programs must endeavor to serve those 
students most at risk while dealing more directly wiih racial barriers and 
l(Kal politics. 
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Sumy: MYl has mack significant paigrcss in stimulating dialogue and 
raising awareness. The conflict around the schools has resuhed in increased 
knowledge uboul sciUK>l conditions by both the business community and the 
cnjmniunity at large. Now« this knowledge has to he used lo move the 
majoriiy of the business community to action. Higher expectations of schinil 
performance have a*suHed. placing miditional pressures on an already 
stressed sysiem. The coordination and cix^peraiion betwxvn scliools and 
c^»r groups rwcessary to transform these expectations inio changes in the 
schools are still being developed. 

The Greater Miami Partnership 

DBSCrtplionaDd8pals: This partnership, which represents the city of Miami 
and Dade County, includes the Private Industry Council (PIC). Dade Counly 
Public Schools, ihe Meirop()litan Dade County government, and area 
employers. The partnership is chairett by a business representative. It seeks to 
expand and ccxirdinaie business involvement in schiwls, increase opptirtuni- 
lies for youih, and enhance the quality of educaiion. Initially, the Partnership 
adi>pied the goals of the PlC/Cities in ScIukiIs program - to reduce ihe 
dropout rate by presiding jobs for graduates, to improve workforce readi- 
ness, to increase access to jobs, and to improve opponunilics for higher 
education — for its gi)als. Currently, it is working to expand these giials. 

teCOmpBshcgrts: The Cireaier Miami Fannership developed within the 
context of a major schixil restructuring initiative in Dade CiHjnty, The 
initiative fivuses on schixil-hased management and shared decision-making, 
emphasi/es budget decenirali/iition and eflbrts lo improve sch(K)ls with 
mdividuali/ed program and strategic planning, as well as new cumcula. 

Schcx)ls in Dade County are ver\ progressive. They well understand the 
Partnership's g<ul of" encouraging the private sector to provide jobs as 
incentives for students who finish sch<KiI The Privalc Industry Cnum il 
supptms the efforts of the Partnership, as ihe> cmnplemenl its existing 
agentia. 

The Partnership is working to develop a forum for greater business/education 
collaboration, and a marketing piece to pubhci/c the importance of such 
cwperation. It is atlemptmg to ciKirdmate existing programs and plans to 
provide baseline data on business/cducalum alliances that exist w ithin the 
county. 
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CtaBaigBBThc ParincnJiip is one of inany husiness/cducation pmgrams. 
and a.s such il is difficult to isolate and evaluate its prtKCss. This Compact 
project has hud in>uble attracting top business leaders and defining specific 
shared goals. 

Because of the multiplicity of existing programs in Dade C ounty, the 
c*jectives of the Partnership appe ir less urgent !o piMential suppimcrs. And 
with so many municipalities comprising Daik County, t>ringing lival 
governments, chambers uf commerce, and other organizations into a single 
forum has been difficult. Many of these communities have successful local 
business/education pjuinerships in place. Hence, the efforts of thecininty- 
wide pn^ject may seem a^dundant. 

In addition, this area is dealing with numerous senous siKial pmblems, 
including crime and drug use. For many these issues have tvlipsed their need 
to work with the schiK)Is more than they already aav A final factor is thai the 
business unnmunity is not yet experiencing workforce shortcomings. 

SUBraaifrThe Clreater Miami Partnership has promoted busines cducatiiHi 
c(K)pcration. but it has not yet been successful in acquinng the bnuid-based 
support and leadership itccessary for complete success. With so many similar 
efforts at work in the county, the role of the Pannership is evolving toward 
that of catalyst and CiX)rdinalor of existing coilabtirative activities. As such, it 
stands to serve as a resouav lor bt)th the business and the education commu- 
nities. 



The Pittsburgh Promise 

OeSCrfpSim and Goats: This (\mipacl project is pan of a larger program called 
Pittsburgh's New Futures f PNF) ( arcers. an effort developed by the F^itts- 
burgh CTiamber of C ommerce and Board of [iducaliori. The ( areeni pn»gram 
is administered by Partners in F-'ducatKMi. a C4nisi>rtiuni of groups concerned 
v^ith public education issues. These groups include businesses, nonprofit 
organi/iitions, civic groups, and mstiiutions of higher teaming. 

PNF. to which t arcers and hence the Pittsburgh l^ornisc belong, helps at- 
risk high sch(K)I students Ixrcome pnxiuctive adults by keeping tfien) iti 
sch4x>K enhancing their acuilemic achievement, improving their long temi 
employment pros|vcts. and preventing teen pregnancy. PNF is funded by the 
Annie K, ( asey Foundation. 

'ITie Pittsburgh Pnmiise js a schiHil-tO'W4)rk transition program ofvrating at 
two PNF scfuH)ls, Il provides students access to entrv level jobs w hile 
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cncouniging impmved academic performance and higher aitcndance rales. 
As part of PNF Career, the Pittsburgh Promise bol^aer^ C^wrs' abihiy to 
reach ilii objectives. In addition, Careers seeks to provide on-ihe-jc* support 
to new graduates; dcvelc^ worii readiness thrmigh career awareness pro- 
grams, volunteer wort;, and summer and part-time jobs; and nurture self- 
esteem and perscmal development. The Careers program has set spaific and 
measurable levels for these go;ds as well as for desirable skill levels and 
competencies, PNF Careers also tries to cooniinaie existing pn^grams that 
serve the city's youth. 

ACCanpiirinsirtK Wtth communication between the public and private 
MXlors well established before the creation of the Pittsburgh Pn)mise, the 
project has been able to put its energies into encouraging long term participa- 
tion from key community leaders while implementing a plan of action to 
achieve its goals. 

Within the broiidcr scope, PNF Careers and the Pittsburgh Pnimise are 
creating a network of exchange between employers and the schixil system 
which could improve students' access to caa^cr opportunities. 

The PNF Careers is specifically intended to address Ihc access that Pittsburgh 
high schix>l students have to jobs and career opportunities. The establishment 
of specific outcome objcvtives for high schix)! graduates which has been 
informally incorporated into the sch(H)l district's mission for grades kinder- 
garten thnmgh 12 represents one potentially important step toward fulfill- 
ment of these objectives. In addition, the schix)! district, aware oi the need 
for changes in pedagogy to achieve these objectives, is seeking additional 
funding tor statt development. 

The two pilot high schixiis have established career centers which w ill 
enhance the connection between schix)! and work for students. These cenierN 
will house wntlcn materials on higher education and jobs, as w ell as portfo- 
lios showing* examples of individual Pittsbiir^'h IV«Miiisi' students* wcirk. anil 
may provide a nuxlcl tor future development across ihe system, 

Chattenges: The Pittsburgh fVtnnise only Ix'gan operating in I so results 
are limited. Negotiations to lonn the Pittsburgh IVornise were complex and 
lengthy due to the complicated inter-organi/ational nature of the program. 

Because of Pittsburgh's strong private sceior representation on the Allegheny 
Conference, a powerful Uval policy making bcxly, the larger ccnnpanies have 
dominated some of the decision making as well as the jobs inniative. There is 
a sense that additional jobs may be available if the private sector represenia- 
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lion becomes more inclusive of smaller and mid-si?,«l companies in the area 
in addition to the large companies headquanered in Pittsburgh. 

An additional concern is that the «lministrative component of the Pittsburgh 
Promise has acted as a "middleman," pneveniing dir^t communication 
between businesses and schools as had previously occurred. Ultimately, of 
couree, better coordination may result from having a single organisation 
serving as an umbrella and assuring that nxlundancy of programs and 
services is not a problem, but the transition period is difficult. PNF Careers 
established a Career Ccnincil with subcommittees to focus on specific issues. 
However, much of the Council's work has been delegated to lower level staff 
which has decreased the etTativeness. 

The business community must translate its role in education reform into a 
commilmeni thai goes beyond discussion and dollars. It must be willing to 
give time as well as resourees. For their pan. schools must have the freedom 
and ik'termination lo try new programs and revise methods of insmjclion that 
are tailored lo iheir specific concerns, 

Tliose involved in the Pittsburgh project recogni/e the inability of a simple 
jobs pmgram to keep students in j^chool when they face a variety of prob- 
lems. PNF Careers should not be viewed as just another program among 
many. Instead, the career centen* have the potential to develop into a more 
comprehensive component uffenng individual students the gre;Her range of 
services they may require. 

While some players have begun to recogni/e the importance of linkages 
among services, the city of Pittsburgh still needs to ciwrdinate its initiatives 
for at-risk youth. Major players in PNF must view the program^ efforts and 
costs as a kmg term investment in the cjiy's future. 

Sunmaiy: Pittsburgh has taken some important and necessary steps in the 
long term change prtKcss, The players there recognize that much more 
fundamental change is necessary and are working hard to make it occur. 
Their sU-atcgy for school impawement can be found in an emerging vision of 
what needs to be accomplished and how it can be accomplished. Players in 
PNF Careers and the entire New Futures effort are beginning to recogni/e the 
long temi nature of the change pnxress they are attempting. They are learning 
a great deal, often through .struggles to understand the dynamics of system 
change. With continued patiencx*, their learning will bring abtiut desired 
change. Although Pittsburgh's **promise" is not yet fulfilled, the new 
awareness of the prtKcsses involved in institutional change lend credibility to 
the initiatives that are now underway. 
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The Providence Compact 



PBS Oip UOB and Goals: This Compact is a (Mnojtxn of the Providence Public 
Schools, the busif^s cOTimuniiy , the Chamber of Commerce, higher 
education, the teachers' union, and the Public Education Fund. 

Tte Compact operates a school -to- woric program designed to encourage 
stuctents to i^main in school. It offers academic i^m^iation and support 
ser\'ices for non-academic needs. It promotes self-esteem and exposes 
students to ihe world of work. The prt^^^m has specific life, job-readiness. 
and work maturity skill levels that must be acquired by participating youth. 

The Compact's initial program operated at a troubled inner-city h.gh school, 
but met with little success. The project then initiated similar programs at two 
other schools, and added a third the following year, 

ftt.1rWfV'¥*»^*^ ' The Providence Compact provides part-time jobs and 
work site mentors for students during the school year. The CTiamber of 
Commerce supplies case woricers to hcln at-risk students at each of the thrce 
sites meet the requirements for attendance and perfonnance. Participating 
schools help identify those at risk and develop support services for ihcm. 
Students who wish to continue their education beyond high school may take 
part in a last dollar scholarship program staffed by two counselors who arc 
paid by Providence Public Schools and the PubMc Education Fund. 

A summer program for 15 at-risk youth operated by the Compaci and Brown 
University used personal computers to help students imprxwe their math and 
nrading skills. Because of this program's success, the Compaci plans to 
establish a similar schix)! year effort at one of its high sch(X)! sites. 

The business community recogni/es the need lo upgrade student skills, and is 
willing lo work with the schools to accomplish this goal. 

ChaUfiDges: The failure of the initial program at the troubled high school was 
only a temporary setback for the Compct. With the lessons learned at this 
and the other thrce sites. Providence plans to try the program at Ihc pniblem 
school again and expects to meet witli greater success. 

The Compact is also working to increase awareness of and commitniciu to 
the paigram's goals among the business community. Employers must 
bR>aden their perspectives on the issues affecting at-risk students while 
schools must develop educational competencies for the program. 
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SuttWkkf. Providence represents an example of a school-ta-woric transition 
program that appears to have the potential to make meaningful changes in 
some students' lives. By building in a mtmitoring functiiwi in the schools, by 
providing extra student services, and by providing mentors on the job, the 
ftovidcnce Compact offers student*, an opportunity to find role models, to 
experience the world of work developmentally over a period of time, and to 
provide incentives lo improve their in-school performance. Perhaps because 
the city has only a few high schools, the pilot project seems to be working. 
Currently, the scope of the Provictence Compact is more limits than other 
Compact Project cities that have taken on the issue of fundamental school 
reform. There may be a need in the future to expand the scofH! of the effort if 
curricular improvements bcxome a focal point for the collaborators. 



Rochester Jobs, Inc. 

Desofptioaam)! Goais: This Compact project is pan of a prcexisting ct)mmu- 
nily-based pmgram called Rochester Jobs, Inc. (RJI), With funds from the 
Job Training Partnership Act, RJI was created in 1984 to pursue education 
a'form. It u.scd the Boston Compact as a model to develop a Jobs Collabt^ra- 
tive which placed counselors in each of the city's high sc'h(K)ls. ll used the 
grant from the National Alliance of Business to offset the cost. 

Like the Boston model, this Compact convinced businesses to give "prefer- 
ential interviewing consideration" to students in the program. The Chamber 
of Commerce and the Industrial Management Council twk the lead in 
developing this initiative. 

AcCQn^HshroeotS: RJTs Compact project is one of many ongoing programs 
in RcKhester addressing education reform, and it is regarded by the commu-^ 
nity as one piece of a larger collaborative effort to improve the city's schwis. 
The project has given new importance to 'he idea of .sch(X)l-to-work transi- 
tion. It has al«) compiled data for a study comparing Compact participants 
with a control group. The RJI Compact compt>ncnt is now funded by the 
Rochester Private Industry Council. 

ChaUeqges: Because it is embedded within a hu-gcr wiorm effort, isolating 
and assessing the progress of the RJI Compact is difficult. I^^al business had 
strong involvement in education a^form prior to the Compact's development. 
Thus, the program's accomplishments are modest when compared with 
larger, ongoing efforts. 
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Employers have been reluctant to guarantee the best jobs to graduates, so 
those provided through the Co npact have not always led to viable careers. 
Business support needs to be sirenglhenai. The Compact must work harder 
to make youth sec the conrlation between success in schtx)! and success on 
the job. 

SUmaqf: Collabonilii>n bnween business and educators was well underway 
in Rochester prior to the inception of the Compact project. 

The city already had a long term view of education nefonn. Planners saw the 
need for coordination, parent involvement, and broad-based change. 

Reformers did not view the Compact as especially important to their efforts, 
and the project's funding was used for operational expenses related to 
program implementation. The impact of this spending has been less obvious 
than anticipated. However, the Compact has helped reformers identify the 
missing links in their ongoing efforts to improve the education in RtKhester. 



DtiSetiptiOll and Goate This Compact is ciHirdinaied by the San Diego fVivaie 
Industry Council and staffed by repa'seniativcs from the PIC, San Diego 
Schools, and the business community. Its primary goals have been to 
incrcase public awareness about educaiional issues i\nd to promote cix^pcra- 
tion among the business, education, and government sectors. 

To these ends, the Compact has attempted to increase concern about the 
pR)blems of at-risk youth; inform community leaders about the impact of 
these problems on San Diego's quality of life; serve as a clearinghouse of 
information; promote ccxiperation; imd M?cure ccmimitments of action from 
Compact members. 

ACGGmpUshmerts: The San Diego Compact org^uii/ed a dropout center and 
parent involvement program, developed an inventory of existing projects for 
at-risk youth, and sponsored a dropout pa'vention confcrcfKc with the liKal 
schiH^l district. 

The Compact has encouraged greater cooperation between San Diego Public 
Schools and the PIC. lliese new relationships may lead to further cix^rdina- 
tion in the future. 

QiaOengeS San Diego has few large corporate employers, and the interests 
of the business community seem fragmented. Encouraging involvement and 
leadership fn)m private sector i^Je/jibers has been difficult. 
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Educational problems are a minor concern among San Diego employers, 
perfiaps because these problems have yet to affect the available labor poo) in 
a large scale way. As a nesuli. Compact programs have been limited in scope. 
They have not led to system-wide changes. 

The lack of business involvement in Compact efforts prompted San Diego 
Schools to seek foundation and govemmeni grants to fund educational 
reform. The schools have thus made their own jmigrcss toward improving 
the academic system. 

&nmaqf: The San Diego Compact has made progress toward developing a 
collaborative relationship between the Private IndusUy Council and the 
schools. However, it has made few gains in incn'asing awareness of the 
connection between improved education and an improved workforce. The 
lack of existing networks among employers, the lack of a perceived crisis in 
the schools, and the Compact's inability to attract significant leaders have 
contributed lo the pmject's problems. The San Diego initiative has lost 
momentum. If ii is going to be rcactivaied, the participants will have to 
demonstrate increascxl commitment and enthusiasm fnim participants. 

The Seattle Youth Investment (SYI) 

Descrij^kW and Goals: Representatives from business, education, the Mayor's 
office, and the Chamber of Commerce consiilule this partnership, which is 
C(Kirdinated by the Seattle King County Private Industry Council and the 
Seattle-King County Kconomic IX^velopmeni Council. SYI currently 
operates in the Seattle schtn)! system, but has plans lo expand lo other county 
sch(H>ls. 

The project seeks lo reduce the dmpout rate, improve academic achievement, 
prepare students for the workforce, and provide ihem with entry-level j<)bs 
while encouraging employer involvemeni in education. SYI operates a 
summer mtervention course for students in di nger of a-peating a sch(x>l year. 
It provides part-lime jobs for at-risk youth, and is developing self-paced 
learning labs for these students, 

AcCOmptlSfinentS: With funding tnmi the Seattle l^ib]ic Schtx^ls, the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and NAB, the Seattle Youth Investment conducted a 
study of* public sch(H>l dmpouts. Tlie study provided important data from 
which pmgrams could he fashioned. It also pinpointed important aspects of 
the city's dropout problem. 
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SYI's etToiis to develop new classnK)m teehmilogy, offer part-lime jobs and 
provide summer intervention have proved effixiive. Hie collaborative has 
developed a Middle College program which provides aliemarive education lo 
dropouts aged 16 to 21. 

&attle's Superiniwident of Seh(X)lsi supports the work of the initiative. The 
Economic Development Council has hired a full-time SYI director to work 
closely with the schools and further the goals of the project, 

A new group, the Seattle Alliana\ has formed in the city. Comprised of 
corporate chief executives and the head of the Urban League, this txxly seeks 
to work with the schiwls on such matters as management needs, strategic 
planning, budgeting, and human relations. 

Some of the Alliance's membership overlaps with thai of SYI, s<^ there is 
potential for those two groups to work together in the future. 

ChaUenges: The Seattle Compact was slow to coalesce. Various partners 
initially had different objectives, so the formation of the project represents 
the clarifying of gtxils and a unity of purptisc. However, employers, educa- 
tors, and government representatives must work harder toward alleviating the 
dropi>ut pmblcm and furthering SYi's other goals. 

As success begins to emerge, SYI's efforts show promise of effecting real 
improvement in sclux)l programming. For example, teachers who work in the 
summer intervention program would like to sec S4>me of the program's 
techniques incorporated into tlie angular schix)! year curriculum, 

SYI must continue to raise awareness of the mutual needs of businesses ;uid 
scIkx)1s regarding education, especially education of the economically 
disadvantaged. SYI's goals frame st^me of the ongoing needs, aided by the 
results of the dropout study. The SYI bcx'ame a reasonable forum for 
discussion of educational issues that might have taken much longer to gain 
focus otherwise. 

SummanpThe Seattle Y()ulh Investrnent has made some progress toward 
focusing attention on high risk students, dropouts, and the potential for 
sch(K)l-business collaboration. Still, much remains to Iv done. The programs 
thai emerged after a great deal of discussion are contributing to the achieve- 
ment of their goals. Given the prior fragmentation in the community aaiund 
education issues, the emergence of the Seattle Alliance is a pi>sitive sign of 
interest from the business community in the city's cnlucational (and other 
siK'ial) issues. The potential to ieam from the pmgrams and discussions of 
the SYI lo link eiemenis of ihe Seattle community is great. 
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The following Compact Puyect organizations may be contacted for 
iddilional information: 





PitistMffgt} 


Altmquerque Business 


The Pittsburgh Promise 


Education Coilaboraiive 


Chamber of Commenre 


Albuquerque Private Industry 


Three Gateway Center 


Council 


Pittsburgh, PA 15219 


1701 4ih Street. SW 


(412) 392-4518 


Albuquerque. NM 87102 




(505)768-6050 


The Providence Compact 


- » — At 
uilHWMO 


Greater Providence 


Cincinnati Youth Collaborative 


Chamber of Commcav 


noOChiquila Center 


30 Exchange Terrace 


250 East 5th Street 


Providence, Rl 02903 


I incinnati, UH 4?Z\U 


(401 ) 521-MXX) 


(5I3)621-(K)33 




Seattle 


Oebott 


The Seattle Youth Investment 


The Delroit Compaci 


2510 Columbia Seafirst Center 


6(X) West Lafayette Blvil. 


701 Fifth Avenue 


Detroit. Ml 48226 


Seattle. WA 98104 


(313)%4-4(XX) 


(206)386-5(V40 


loulsviUe 




The LouiNville Edutalion and 




Empk ymenl Partnership 




m West Broadway. Suite 5()6 




U)uisvillc. KY 40202 




(502 )3S 1-9 135 





t)r you may contact the NAB Center tor l.xcelknce in {uiucation. 

1201 NeNv York Avenue. NW. Washington. IX" 2(KX)5. (202) 2S9-2'>{X). 
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